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SOME MORE WAR LETTERS. 



i. 

This second installment of war letters will further serve as 
side lights on some of the events of the Rebellion. There are 
fewer purely official letters here, perhaps, than among the first 
ones printed, but they are not for that reason of less interest. The 
more than twenty years that have passed since the war, the public 
events to which these letters relate, and the death of many of 
the writers, is a full justification for publishing them. They con- 
tain few personal reflections, or, where they do, time has modified 
some of the opinions, as it has cooled all the passions of the war. 

When the subjoined letter of General Bragg to General Sher- 
man was written, he was one of the board of the military school 
where Sherman was a tutor. Sherman had heard the " secesh " 
cry of the South, had resigned his post, and was going North. 
The letter is of extreme interest, showing, as it does, how the 
great State of Louisiana was tp be dragged out of the Union by 
"political hacks" and "bar-room bullies." The people of Lou- 
isiana, on a fair vote, would have given fifty thousand voices 
against secession. The " bullies," however, and the " political 
hacks " determined in mock convention that Louisiana must go, 
and she went. All old soldiers will remember how common a 
thing it was to hear captured prisoners of war from Louisiana 
exclaim : " "We never wanted to secede. I went to the war because 
my neighborhood drove me to it. Individually, I am a Union 
man, but I couldn't stand the rebuke and the ridicule of the 
Louisiana politicians and bullies." These were almost the iden- 
tical words of two Louisianians, brothers and officers, whom the 
writer helped to capture at Vicksburg. " Couldn't stand the 
racket of the secesh bawlers," said the Captain ; "and here I am 
— a leg off, my plantation in ruins, my negroes free, myself a 
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prisoner, and the bawlers still bawling!" "South Carolina is 
gone," thought Bragg, "beyond recall." A little friendly recall- 
ing later on the part of Sherman's boys, and South Carolina came 
back. 

" Baton Rouge, December 26, 1860. 
" MY Dear Sherman : Your letter addressed to me at this place was for- 
warded and reached me just as I was about to leave here. The decision you have 
formed does not surprise me, indeed I do not see well how it could be otherwise 
under the circumstances in which you are placed ; and you will yet do me the jus- 
tice to believe it is most painful to realize the necessity. You are acting on a con- 
viction of duty to yourself, and your family, and your friends. A similar duty on 
my part may throw us into an apparent hostile attitude ; but it is too terrible to 
contemplate, and I will not discuss it. You see the course of events. South 
Carolina is gone, nothing can recall her : the Union is already dissolved. Missis- 
sippi has just elected a convention all the same way. Alabama the same. There 
will be a strong fight in this State, the city delegation will probably control the 
convention, and both parties are making great efforts there. But it all amounts to 
nothing, the Union is already gone. The only question now is, can we reconstruct 
any government without bloodshed ? I do not think we can, and the question is 
momentous. Yet we find a few old political hacks and bar-room bullies are lead- 
ing public sentiment, and will in many cases represent us in convention. They 
can easily pull down a government, but when another is to be built, who will con- 
fide in them ? Yet no one seems to reflect that anything more is necessary than to 
'secede .' Such a chaotic map to work on has never present ed itself to my mind, 
and I can see nothing but confusion to come of it. We have had a preliminary 
meeting of our ' Military Board,' and laid down a plan for the formation of 
military companies. We have 5,000 stand of arms— muskets— are to proceed to 
New Orleans to-morrow to see what can be done in enlarging it. All received from 
the Government so far are gone, issued to volunteer companies and thrown away 
without the slightest accountability. Unless brought into service, and kept un- 
der discipline, how are we to prevent the same thing again ? A regular force is 
the only alternative. 

' ' I shall continue to hope, though without reason, that Providence will yet avert 
the great evil. But should the worst come, we shall still be personal friends. What 
are we to do to keep up our Bouturn ? Is either of your professors fit to take your 
place ? Can we get a suitable man elsewhere ? Confer freely with Gen. Graham 
on the subject. We all have full confidence in your judgment, and it will go far 
in deciding our course if you leave. 

' ' The trouble about your salary was an oversight in not amending the estimates 
after the bill was passed. No appropriation was made. There can be no difficulty 
in getting it through the next session. I will try and get it done early in the ses- 
sion. 

" Whenever a supply of arms are sent to you the Board will employ a man as 
armorer, or authorize you to do it, for their preservation. 

" Very truly and hastily yours, 

" Braxton Bragg." 

Here is what it all brought to Bragg. The fleeting honors of 
a commandership of armies only involved one of the best-souled 
men of the Confederacy in poverty and the humiliation of 
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being compelled to sue for favors from the one who had beaten 
him in his greatest battle. It was an old-time friend, however, 
to whom he addressed the following — one, too, whose attachments 
for his misguided friends in the South were not destroyed even 
by he bitterness of war. The letter is not less pathetic than the 
oft-recurring scenes of later years at Army Eeunions, where ex- 
confederates join hands with the victors, and unite in the applause 
over a restored Union. It is one of the blessed signs of the times 
that gladdened the heart of the hero of Appomattox, before death 
closed his eyes at Mount McGregor. 

" St. Louis Hotel, New Orleans, 
" January 35, 1867. 

" Dear Sherman : Your kind and not unexpected offer of services, whenever 
you could aid me, induces me to address you on a matter of great private impor- 
tance to me. I do so more to elicit your opinion and advice than to ask any action. 
Impoverished by the war, I am seeking some employment by which I may secure 
an honest and decent living for myself and my wife in her old age. 

" When Butler's forces, under Weitzel, took possession of this country, you are 
aware I was absent in Kentucky. My wife was at home on her plantation. It 
was a property purchased with her means, and, by the laws of this State, could 
not be made liable for my debts or any acts. Of these two facts you have some 
personal knowledge. Sh3 was expelled from her possessions, the real estate was 
seized and used for military purposes, and all the movable and personal property 
was taken for the use of the troops or destroyed. 

" Included in that seized and used by the troops, I remember 300 hdds. sugar, 
1,000 bbls. molasses, 8,000 bu. corn, 50 head beef catUe, 50 head horses and 
mules, wagons, hay, etc., etc., etc. It has occurred to me, that as these stores 
were taken for and used by the supply departments of the army, and both in law 
and in fact belonged to a party in no way involved in the controversy, but who 
was living quietly at home, that possibly her claim to some compensation for 
supplies absolutely used might be recognized by the departments. Can you aid 
me in coming to a conclusion on this point, and suggest the best course for me to 
pursue ? If it should invoke the necessity of an application to Congress, of course 
I shall not attempt anything. 

* * * " Are you able to enlighten me on this point, or can you 

aid me in getting the subject properly before the department whose province it is 
to decide it ? 

" You know me too well to believe for a moment that I would allow you to 
involve yourself in any way with the government, or that I would accept services 
which you could not render with perfect delicacy and propriety. 
" With sentiments of old, I am truly yours, 

" Braxton Bragg. 

" Gen. W. T. Sherman, TJ. S. A. Direct to St. Louis Hotel." 

II. 

We can only guess if Thomas is the "solid" man referred to 
in this little note from Bragg to Sherman. The letter shows what 
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sort of confidence business men had in Tecumseh Sherman long 
before the world heard of him as a soldier. 

" Mobile, Alabama, June 3, 1855. 

" My Dear Sherman ; ******** 

* * * * T is not brilliant, but he is a solid, sound man ; an 

honest, high-toned gentleman, above all deception and guile, and I know him to be 
an excellent and gallant soldier. 

" So far, I have been unable to find a bargain in a plantation to suit me, but I 
am still looking out. There is much property in the market, but it is held too high. 
A short crop this year will bring it down. 

" The progress of affairs in California has interested me no little, and though I 
felt that you were safe if energy, foresight, and decision could save a man, yet no 
one can be always ready to meet these sudden fancies. You have a substantial 
reliance in your St. Louis house, which cannot well fail whatever may be the 
atmosphere about you. I heard of a remark made by Mr. Lucas which, I was told, 
was characteristic of him and not intended for you. A meeting of bankers in St. 
Louis was considering the crisis which was upon them there, and Mr. L., in con- 
versation, remarked that he cared nothing for matters in St. Louis — for that he 
was ready, but that the house in California gave him great anxiety ; that he 
had induced a young man to leave the army, where he was safe, and embark in a 
business which might ruin him, and that he would rather suffer $200,000 himself 
than see such a result. With such a backer you are in no danger. I do not know 
where I may be next. From here I go to Washington. 

" As ever, your friend, Braxton BRAGG." 

When General Thomas was in front of General Bragg at Chat- 
tanooga, he sent the latter a package of open letters from some 
Northerners to friends in the South, with the request that they 
be forwarded as addressed. 

Bragg immediately sent the package back to Thomas, with an 
indorsement written on it to the effect that he declined to have any 
communication with a General who had betrayed his own State 
(Virginia). Thomas, in relating the incident afterward, got 
greatly excited, "fired up," and declared to Sherman he would 
some day be even with Bragg. Here is a word from General 
Garfield on the incident : 

" Hiram, O., August 1, 1870. 

" Dear General : Accept my thanks for your very interesting letter of the 
38th ult. , in regard to General Thomas. The incident concerning Bragg was charac- 
teristic of Thomas, and yet but few knew that he could fire up in that way. 

" I am still in want of some one who was with him at Carlisle Barracks. 
" With greatest respect, I am, very truly yours, 

" J. A. Garfield. 

" Gen. W. T. Sherman, Washington, D. C." 

III. 

One would imagine that if anything in the world would lead 
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a commander to prompt action, the following letter from General 
Grant to General Granger, after the battle of Chattanooga, would 
have had that effect. It seems it did not in this case, for Grant, 
to secure haste, found it necessary, almost at the start, to super- 
sede Granger by General Sherman. 

"I was loth to send Sherman," says Grant, in his Memoirs, 
"because his men needed rest after their long march from Mem- 
phis [four hundred miles forced march] and hard fighting at 
Chattanooga, but I had become satisfied that Burnside ivould not 
be rescued if his relief depended upon General Granger's move- 
ments." . . . "Granger had not only not started, but was 
very reluctant to go." 

What excuse General Granger ever made for this disobedience 
of an important order has never yet leaked out. It might 
have cost the Union the capture of Burnside's army. It 
is safe to say, had the boys of the 15th Army Corps known 
the cause of their extra march to Knoxville, General Granger 
would have been in an uncomfortable position. Alas ! were all 
the story told of disaster in our war, and of the hecatombs of lost 
through ignorance of generals, through disobedience of orders, 
and through being " reluctant to go," men would wonder some- 
times if, after all, the good achieved had been worth the sacrifice. 
The bloodshed that was not of war, but of incompetency and 
disobedience, forms a dark picture of the great contest. 

" Headquarters Mil. Dtv. of the Miss. 

'' Chattanooga, Terra., November 29, 1863. 
" Maj.-GtEN. G. Granger, Comd'g 4th Army Corps : 

" General : It is now ascertained that up to the 26th inst. , Longstreet had 
not abandoned the siege of Knoxville. Now, that Bragg's army has been driven 
from Chattanooga, there is no reason to suppose he will abandon the siege until 
forced to do so by re-enforcements sent to Burnside's aid, when he will probably 
take up bis march eastward to rejoin Lee about Richmond, or halt where 
he comes to railroad connections with Richmond, but where he caD stil! 
threaten East Tennessee. On the 23d inst., Gen. Burnside telegraphed that his 
rations would hold out ten or twelve days. At the end of this time, unless relieved 
from the outside, he must surrender or retreat. The latter will be an impossibility. 
"Sou are now going for the purpose of relieving this garrison. You see the short 
time in which relief must be afforded, or be too late, and hence the necessity for 
forced marches. I want to urge upon you in the strongest possible manner the 
necessity of reaching Burnside in the shortest time. Our victory here has been 
complete, and if Longstreet can be driven from East Tennessee, the damage to the 
Confederacy will be the most crushing they have experienced during the war. 

" This important task is now intrusted to you, and it is expected that you 
will do your part well. 
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" Use as sparingly as possible of the rations you take with you. Replenish all 
you can from what you find on the road, giving receipts in order that settlements 
may be made with loyal persons hereafter. 

" Deeming what is here said as sufficient to show you the importance of great 
promptitude in the present movement, I subscribe myself, 

' ' Very respectfully, your obd't s'v't, TJ. S. Grant, 

"Maj.-Gen. Comd'g." 

IV. 

That corrupt politicians of both parties were using the press 
for their own selfish purposes in certain districts of the North 
during the war, was as fully realized then as now. The evils de- 
scribed by the lamented General Ord, in his letter to General 
Sherman, are probably not exaggerated. It was as common a 
thing then as now for politicians to own an " organ," and there 
were not a few generals in the field who, in a sense, did the same 
thing. Those who did not do it, or who, forgetting that the 
newspapers proposed to be their masters, drove the worst of the 
correspondents to the rear, were answered by a howl of calumny, 
the echoes of which have lingered through twenty years. It was 
the abuse of the press, permitted by lax laws, even when the 
assassin had the nation by the throat. 

" Cincinnati, O., March 6, 1863. 

" My Dear Sherman : Yours of the 34th ult. I did not receive till the day 
before yesterday ; the previous letter in regard to Macf eely was not received at 
all. Macf eely has joined you by this time, I presume. I agree with you cordially 
in regard to the power of the press, only I go much further. The press is under 
the control of the politicians, and the latter are unscrupulous when power is in de- 
mand. They would slaughter in cold blood, as Nelson was slaughtered by them, 
every general from McClellan down who stood in their way — and as far as con- 
cerns the present, they can do it. While the two parties divided the spoils and 
worked together, and our forces were a unit at home, we were on the road to suc- 
cess in this war. As soon as they quarreled over the spoils, the fight became bit- 
ter throughout the North— got into the army through jealousy of politicians and 
perhaps ambition of generals. And now the two parties are trying to destroy 
each other as much as we wish to pull down the Rebels. " A house divided 
against itself can't stand," and until a man arises independent of parties and 
crushes out the fighting antagonism of both, we at the North are weaker than the 
South, and they know this. 

" As for newspaper correspondents, and supplying or driving them out, they 
and the politicians who employ them are our masters now. The Ohio and Indiana 
newspapers of that party are owned by M — , H— , J—, & Co. They actually own 
such large portions of the types, presses, etc., that only their articles are published. 
I found this out in California, through Judge Thompson and others, when the Dem- 
ocrats were waning, their whole effort was to start presses in their interest. And 
now the correspondents are not only the furnishers of news, which is the moral— 
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or rather immoral— food of the nation, but they are in many instances the secret 
and confidential agents of these same politicians. 

" The amount of the spoil is now so much more immense than it has ever been 
before that the competitors for it are resorting to the most desperate, and, in some 
cases, criminal means, to obtain the whole. I am, as are you and all of us, only 
their tools. Now this state of things cannot last in time of war. We know that ; 
the politicians do not, for war is a new game to them. So that, although we are 
not succeeding in the war, yet it is better that it should go on than that the pres- 
ent state of the government should exist. It will not be long before the present 
or recent laws will bring things to a crisis. In the meantime save, or don't need- 
lessly expose, yourself ; you are one of the men I look to to help bring order out of 
this cauldron, but you are beginning at the wrong end by fighting the correspond- 
ents. Buell is another. He doubtless has done you unintentional injustice. And 
I can well understand, as a gentleman who witnessed it said to me, that when 
General B. and people saw the immense crowd of terrified, crouching, loafing, in- 
different, etc., etc., etc., fugitives and spectators of the fight at Shiloh, he 
thought the whole army was there, and forgot that the small party who still did 
the fighting, and their generals, deserved all the more credit in proportion to the 
large number and bad condition of those who did not. But he is a true man — 
nerves of steel, heart of iron, and, I think, means to do right. The Lord help us 
all in the effort, for we make some awful blunders in trying it sometimes. 

" Good-by ! We used to write regularly in old times, when cares and families 
did not monopolize us. Now that troubles encompass us, and it needs .that men 
who know each other should work in common, keep writing. I don't know the use 
in these days of doubt of talking or writing assertions of friendship and confi- 
dence. I don't think you want any from me, nor do I from you. 

" Present my regards to General Grant, to General McPherson. Mc Arthur, 
who is with you, is a trump, I think. Remember me to him. I took quite a liking 
for General Ross. Colonel Deitchler, and others; if you meet, give my regards. 

' ' Yours truly, Obd. " 

(To be Continued.) 

S. H. M. Byers. 



